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Introduction 

A teacher’sknowledgeof howcultureisformedand 
sustained, and his or her attitudes regarding education, 
areavital component of effectivestudentlearning, par- 
ti cul arly i n cl assrooms where the teacher’s background 
and culture areverydifferentfromthoseof the students 
(Loadman, Freeman, & B rookhart, 1999). Understand- 
ing the influence of culture on education has become 
i ncreasi ngly i mportant i n recentyears, and therel evance 
thatcultural mapping hasforlearningisnow recognized 
(Vygotsky, 1962; Bourdieu& Passeron, 1977; N1 urrell, 
2007). "Cultural mapping is the method by which to 
uncover the ideologies and meaning systems that play 
a significant role in shaping cultural practices and how 
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young people [and teachers] position themselves in relation to those practices" (M ur- 
rell, 2007, pp. 21, 39). An individual's cultural map is shaped through experience: 
one relates all new experiences to the previously learned map, thereby interpreting 
the new in terms of the old and possibly also changing the map. It is through this 
map that percei vers— including teachers and students— identify cultural behaviors 
in others that are relevant to their own respective culture. 

Teachers— both pre-service and in-service— who are put into radically new 
and different situations generally attempt to transplanttheirown cultural map onto 
the new environment, which can lead to misinterpretation by the teacher of cultural 
behavior, dissatisfaction and/or alienation on behalf of the teacher and/or students, 
and a lowered learning threshold for the students (Wolffe, 1996). Gibson (2004) 
states: "In many pre-service education programs, thereisstill minimal understand- 
ing of race and ethnicity and yet a high incidence of ethnocentric power-struggles 
between pre-service teachers and their diverse students" (para. 15). She contends 
"despite theevidenceof increased diversity and cultural segregation of many public 
schools! ntheU nitedStates, mainstream pre-serviceteachersconsistently show lack 
of needed competencies in teaching students who are different from themselves" 
(para. 32). Furthermore, without addressing the assumptions and beliefsthatindi- 
vi dual s have at the outset, cl assroom fi el d ex peri ences have the potent! a! to actually 
increase prospective teachers' stereotypes of diverse students, compromising their 
effectiveness as urban educators and inhibiting future learning (Haberman & Post, 
1992; Gomez, 1996). 

Collaborative university-and-school-based teacher education programs can 
address thissituation by engaging pre-serviceteachers in diverse field experiences 
combined with guided discourse about the beliefs, assumptions, dispositions, and 
concerns that they bring with them. Programs should "provide substantial field 
experience during teacher preparation that places prospective teachers in the kinds 
of hard-to-staff settings in which they will be teaching" (Allen, Palaich, & Anthes, 
1999, Key Questions, para. 2). Asa result of such course-embedded exposure and 
preparation within the urban classroom setting, awareness and cultural understand- 
ing can increase, and cultural differences can be treated as learning opportunities 
rather than as deviations from academic or mainstream norms (Gibson, 2004). 

But do these suppositions bear out in practice? After reviewing the literature 
on urban teacher preparation, this article presents findings from the second year 
of one large university's grant-supported work to infuse teacher education courses 
with new contents, guided discourse, and diverse field experiences related to urban 
teacher preparation (UTP). The findings are based on data from attitudinal surveys 
completed at the beginning and end of each semester by students enrolled in the 
redesigned courses. Survey results indicated that students' intentions to teach in 
an urban setting increased during the semester in which they participated in a 
redesigned UTP course. Furthermore, respondents' intentions to teach in an urban 
setting correlated positively with their urban education perceptions, attitudes toward 
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multi cultural ism, and exposure to such a setting. Finally, students who participated 
in an urban field experience as part of the redesigned course indicated more posi- 
tivegrowth on all measures than did non-participating classmates. Implications of 
these initial findings for teacher education programming and future research are 
discussed. We conclude that efforts to redesign courses taken by teacher educa- 
tion students should continue at the host institution and be replicated elsewhere, 
become even more theoretically informed and practically situated, and be studied 
qualitatively and longitudinally in addition to continuing the quantitative approach 
reported here. 


Literature Review: 

The Context for Urban Teacher Preparation 

In 1997, the National Center for Education Statistics stated that over the 
next 10 years the United States would need to recruit 2.2 million teachers to fill 
our nation’s classrooms. A decade later, actual figures are higher and continue to 
rise. In 2006 there were 3.6 million K-12 teachers, and 4.2 million are projected 
for 2018 (Hussarr & Bailey, 2009). In addition to the need for new teachers due 
to our increasing population, accelerating retirements of baby boom teachers are 
exacerbating the teacher shortage. In 2009, the National Commission on Teaching 
and A merica’s F uture reported that i n the next four years a thi rd of the nati on’s cur- 
rent teachers could retire, with it amounting to one-half within a decade, at least if 
current retirement policies are kept in place (Carroll & Foster, 2009, 2010). What 
is not often cited is that, when focusing on the economic principle of supply and 
demand, there actually exists an overall numerical surplus of qualified candidates 
to posi ti ons aval I abl e. T he shortage only exi sts when focusi ng on the di stri buti on of 
th ese teach ers— inparticular,thosewillingtoteachinhigh-povertyurbanorisol ated 
rural schools, and those who teach subjects that are in high demand: mathematics, 
science, bilingual education, and special education (Darling-Flammond & Sykes, 
2003; Flaberman, 1987; Ingersoll, 2003; M cDiarmid, Larson, & Flill, 2002; M eyer 
& Feistritzer, 2003). Fligher levels of teacher dissatisfaction and attrition, as well 
as under-qualified teachers, are also concentrated in high-need schools, making 
them even more underserved and harder-to-staff. Using data from the nationwide 
Schools and Staffing Survey, Imazeki (2007) found "... a fairly consistent trend 
that the least qualified teachers are more likely to be found in schools with higher 
concentrations of high-need students. This distribution of teachers across schools 
has been largely attributed to teacher mobility and the problems that high-need 
schools have with recruiting and retaining teachers" (p. 2). 

The accountability demands of the No Child Left Behind Act (N CL B), com- 
bined with this unbalanced distribution and retention of qualified teachers, have 
put many al ready under-served school s at greater risk. B eyond the many chal I enges 
underserved schooisface in meeting A dequateYearly Progress (AY P), NCLB also 
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explicitly states thatal I states must submita plan for ensuring "that poor and minority 
children arenottaughtathigher rates than otherchildren by inexperienced, unquali- 
fied, or out-of-field teachers" (NCLB, 2001, Section 1111(b)(8)(C)). However, for 
this to work, it requires that sufficient numbers of qualified teachers are willing to 
teach in their schools— and this distribution is unbalanced across districts as well 
as within districts, largely based on the level of poverty of the school (as measured 
by percent of students eligible for free or reduced lunch). This disparity can thwart 
even proactive, concerned administrative efforts to recruit and retain good teach- 
ers, and frustrations from such failures can lead both teachers and administrators 
elsewhere, drawing away more needed talent from the school or district. While 
NCLB allowed time for schools to adjust to new requirements such as this one, it 
i s cl ear that measurabi e, sustai ned overal I progress i s expected— and, w i th the I aw 's 
disciplinary authority over schools (probation, withholding funding, or closure), 
the consequences of not achieving such progress are very real. 

Given this demand for high quality teachers in urban schools, recruitment 
of teachers has been aggressive and competitive (Kantrowitz & Wingert, 2000). 
Similar to tactics used by the private business sector, corporate-style recruitment 
efforts have offered potential candidates not only alternative or emergency fast- 
tracks into the classroom but additional incentives too. M any states— particularly 
California, Georgia, New jersey. New York, and Texas— now offer promising 
college and nontraditional students benefits for pursuing a degree or alternative 
certification in education and committing themselves to teach in low-income, 
hard-to-staff urban schools(National CenterforAlternativeCertification, 2005). 
Some of the concessions used to stimulate interest include college tuition re- 
imbursement, opportunities for discounted continuing education, college loan 
repayment, job placement, housing, and competitive salaries, including signing 
bonuses and benefit packages (Darling-Hammond, 2006; Hirsch, Koppich, & 
Knapp, 1998; Imazeki, 2007; Johnson, Birkeland, & Peske, 2005). NCLB has 
provi ded federal funding for many of these i ni ti ati ves, including some alternative 
certification programs (Denton et al., 2008). 

However, such recruitment efforts often overlook the premise that pre- service 
teachers who are preparing for hard-to-staff urban schools benefitfrom deliberate 
learning experiences that include both coursework about and clinical experiences 
w i thi n those setti ngs ( L ee & R adner, 2006) . I nstead of devel opi ng such partnershi ps 
between universities and school districts, several institutions of higher education 
and local educational agencies in cooperation with city/state boards of education 
have aligned to create what amounts to a quick reactionary solution. Varieties of 
certificationprograms(e.g.,emergency credentials and alternativecertifi cation pro- 
grams), which may not necessarily follow thetraditional path of teacher preparation, 
have emerged in response to the shortages and sometimes moved into classrooms 
individuals who have met only limited requirements or in some instances not had 
any formal preparation. For example, Mississippi officials have approved four 
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alternative routes to teacher certification the largest of which offers col lege gradu- 
ates provisional (one-year) licensure after an eight-week summer workshop or a 
10-weekfall or spring online course, and the second largest of which offers it after 
15 days (or 90 clock hours) of summer training followed by nine Saturday classes 
during their first year on the job (Ratliff, 2008). The state also allows for one-year 
emergency licensure issued at the request of school districts that need to fill a va- 
cant position for which they cannotfind a certified teacher.These "nontraditional" 
routes accounted for 64% of certifications issued in M ississippi in 2007-08, 75% 
of which were emergency licenses (Ratliff, 2008). As of 2007, there existed 130 
such routes to teaching implemented in 485 distinct programs nationwide. Overall, 
the number of teachers receiving alternative certification has risen dramatically in 
recent years, from 6,000 in 1998 to nearly 60,000 in 2005, increasing about 20% 
per year (Feistritzer, 2007). One of the main goals of alternative certification is 
to get teachers into vacant classrooms as fast as possible, especially teachers who 
are "recruited for areas where the demand for teachers is greatest— in large cit- 
ies and rural areas— and in subject areas in greatest demand— special education, 
mathematics and science" (NCAC, 2005, para. 9). 

While quick-fix certifications often compromise quality, historically schoolsof 
education have also been ill-suited to develop a systematic way to induct pre- service 
teachers into actual classrooms, especially in ways that substantially improve the 
conditions of teaching and learning in those schools (Haberman, 1987; Flagger & 
McIntyre, 2007; Lee& Radner, 2006; M urrell, 2006). Classroom-based instruction 
delivered in traditional university-based teacher education programs bears little 
resemblance to the realities of a PK-12 classroom, especially an urban one. Schools 
of education today do gradually increase pre-service teachers’ real-world exposure 
by placing them in classrooms for observations and practice teaching. Flowever, the 
partnerships between universities that prepare future teachers and the urban high- 
need schools that need to mentor and hire them are recent and as yet still weak. 
Bridging thisgap between universities and urban classrooms and schoolscan bean 
integral componentin pre-service teachers’ development (FI aberman, 2000; Flagger 
& M cintyre, 2007; Lee& Radner, 2006; M urrell, 2007;Thompson & Smith, 2005). 
Such context-based exposures assist in the development of teacher skills, which can 
be best learned by observing, reflecting, interpreting, and implementing practices 
appropriate and sensitive to the needs of children from diverse backgrounds. 

To bridge this divide, partnerships between universities and under-resourced 
schoolsneed more rigorous development. One goal of these partnerships should be to 
ex pose teacher candidates to urban schools and classrooms as early and substantially 
as possible in their preparation programs. Placing teacher candidates in actual class- 
rooms at the onset and throughout their preparation allows the candidates multiple 
opportunities to observe, reflect, and decide over the course of their collegiate career 
if an urban school setting is a good fit and, if it is, to prepare to teach in that setting. 
Flowever, many teacher education programs, including many of the largest, are not 
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located in large cities (Lin & Gardner, 2006). This poses additional challenges for 
forging meaningful and affordable partnerships with urban schools. 

Positive initial urban field experiences correlate positively with teacher retention 
(Chapman & Green, 1986). According to Levine (1988), when teacher education 
programs focus more on clinical experiences, graduating teachers are much better 
prepared for the classroom and more likely to stay in the teaching field. Gallego 
(2001) argues "teacher educators must provide pre-service teachers with oppor- 
tunities to interact with the communities and children representative of those they 
are likely to teach" (p. 312). Arthur Levine’s (2006) national study of university- 
based teacher education programs found that effective teacher education programs 
are ones that achieve "curricular balance," integrating "the theory and practice of 
teaching" by "balancing study in university classrooms and work in schools with 
successful practitioners" (p. 21). This study also found that pre-service teachers’ 
"urban school experience was especially limited" (p. 41). Although scholars have 
noted someflawsandli mi tati ons i n L evi ne’s research and recommendati ons, no one 
has rejected the study wholesale nor disputed these two findings (Gordon, 2007; 
Robinson, 2006; Sroufe, 2006; Whitcomb, Boroko, & Liston, 2007). 

Because of the demands put on teachers in characteristically tenuous urban 
environments, new teacherswhohavehad limited exposure to— andthusdeveloped 
inadequate cultural maps for— the urban or low-income classroom may develop 
negative perceptions of the children they are to serve, which affects children’s 
ability to learn (A aronshon. Carter, & Howell, 1995) and their own ability to teach 
effectively. Acknowledging that pre-service teachers bring with them a host of 
assumptions and conceptions, Gallego (2001) proclaims that "without opportu- 
nities to deliberately expand and challenge personal and professional habitudes, 
(prospective) teachers may routinely underestimate students’ abilities and mis- 
understand diversity" (p. 313). This view highlights theissue facing many urban 
teachers— that is, the importance of cultural and community contexts and their 
relevance for learning. Evidence from traditional teacher education paradigms 
suggest that separating learner from environment and knowing from doing can 
lead to detrimental effects on the beginning teacher’s relative development and 
subsequent retention i n urban schools. F urther, many of these traditional approaches 
toward teacher educati on i nstruct i n vari ous degrees of abstract form that are not 
directly applicable to the meaning of clinical situations, thus making learning 
an arduous process that is unrelated to the demands of an urban reality. In such 
environments where learning occurs outside of real-world settings, knowledge 
gained without the ability to relate and reflect within contextual domains remains 
inert and ultimately vitiates the relevance of practice in meaningful situations. 
Whether prospective teachers are limited in their exposure to urban communi- 
ties, or come from urban contexts or African-American, Latino/a, or minority 
communities, all benefit greatly from the identity and sense-making work they 
can do conjointly with children and cooperating teachers when situated in mul- 
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ticultural or nonmainstream settings (Murreii, 2000, 2007; Quartz, Oisen, & 
Duncan-Andrade, 2008). 

Cieariy, more opportunities for pre-service teachers to chaiiengeand inform 
their cuiturai maps through community-based urban schooi experiences are needed 
if the shortage of weii- prepared, cuituraiiy-competent, and criticaiiy-minded urban 
teachers is to be addressed. Whiiethe UTP work described beiow oniy begins to 
estabiish the conditions of the possibiiity of incuicating what M urreii (2007) caiis 
"cuiturai mapping by doing cuiturai practices inquiry" (p. 22; aiso see pp. 129- 
171) among teacher education facuity and students at the host institution and the 
urban schooi s where they work, it has heiped to estabiish a broader and iong-term 
commitment at this institution to stay this UTP course. 


Research Context 

This study examines the influence of urban education course work and fieid 
experiences, provided through afederai grant, on pre-service teachers’ intentions, 
perceptions, and attitudes toward urban teachi ng. Spearheaded by a iargeM idwestern 
pubiic university iocated in a suburban city, this partnership brings a iarge urban 
schooi district, community-based organizations, businesses, community coiieges, 
not-for-profit educationai organizations, and the university together in a coiiabora- 
tive project based i n two contiguous neighborhoods— one M exican-A merican, one 
African-American— in that iarge urban district. One component of this project 
offered university facuity a summer grant opportunity to redesign a course they 
reguiariy have taught and/or wii i teach so that it better prepares teacher candidates 
for urban and hi gh-need setti ngs. Thi s study exami nes student data from the second 
year of this UTP Course Deveiopment Grant (CDG) program. 

Aii university facuity were eiigibie to appiy for the CDG, aithough teacher 
education facuity across discipi ines were targeted. A dditionaiiy, facuity of severai 
Generai Education courses (Engiish, Communications, Psychoiogy, History, and 
Interdisci pi inary Studies), which are taken by iarge numbers of the university’s 
undergraduates, redesigned one or more sections of their courses. These sections 
were then "tagged" in the registration directory as having an urban education em- 
phasis, thus attracti ng i nterested education majors to enroi i . Three years of grantees 
have represented a variety of course ieveis and discipiines, inciuding Engiish, 
Communications, History, Bioiogy, Physics, Heaith Sciences, Math, Psychoiogy, 
Theater, Art, M usic, Spanish, Gender Studies, Business, Geography, and Founda- 
tions of Education. Grantees received awards of $3,500 pi us benefits, inciuding an 
experientiai trip to this partnership’s iarge urban schooi district for redesign work 
and community-based activities. 

The rati onai e f or the C D G derives from the U T P i i terature, as di scussed above, 
as weii as from goais outiined in the host university’s teacher education mission to 
"Reaiize the Democratic Ideai" (Councii forTeacher Education, 2000). This mis- 
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sion imparts a set of moral and intellectual virtues that aim to graduate teachers 
with "sensitivity toward the varieties of individual and cultural diversity" (para. 
3) and who "aspire to teach everyone, especially those on the margins, those who 
have been or are in danger of being excluded" (para. 5). The CDG rationale was 
stated in the grant RFP (request for proposals) to provide faculty with goals and 
outcomes to focus upon when conceptualizing and redesigning their courses. It 
emphasizes the need for grantees to help pre-service teachers to: 

• View public schools and their inhabitants as situated within and related 
through a nexus of social, cultural, historical, economic, political, and 
geographic contexts. 

• H averich and sustained first-hand experiences in urban school sand neigh- 
borhoods preceded, succeeded, and accompanied by theoretical discussions 
with peers and experienced educators and community members. 

• Examine how identities shape understandings of and experiences in 
school. 

• U nderstand, critique, and, as possible, participate in overcoming the sys- 
temic sources of racial and economic inequity in our society and schools. 

• Experience and facilitate authentic student-centered learning and 
assessment. 

• Practice principles of universal design that benefit all students, and 
without which some students are unable to succeed. 

Grantees participated together in a four-day field experience similar to the 
kind of urban field experience they were expected to integrate into their redesigned 
courses. Other grant outcomes included a revised syllabus for and a narrative 
report on their redesigned courses, which were to incorporate new UTP content 
and relevant pedagogical and authentic assessment strategies designed to meet the 
needs of urban teachers and their students. While describing the actual changes 
faculty made to theirsyllabi, classes, assignments, assessments, and other areas of 
instruction is beyond the scope of this study, a report and assessment of the CDG 
outcomes has been compiled each year and is available upon request. 


Methodology 

Hypotheses 

This study sought to reveal the impact of redesigned UTP courses and their 
course-embedded urban field experiences on pre-service teachers’ perceptions of 
urban education, their attitudes toward diversity and multiculturalism, and their 
intentions to teach in an urban setting. Three hypotheses framed this study: 
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HI: Pre-serviceteachers'intentionsto teach in an urban setting will increase 
significantly during the semester in which they take a redesigned course. 

H2: Pre-serviceteachers’intentionsto teach in an urban setting wi II bepositively 
related to their urban education perceptions, attitudestowardsmulticulturalism 
in schools, and personal level of exposure to such a setting. 

H3: Compared to students who did not participate in an urban field ex- 
perience, those students who did participate in the urban field experience 
will demonstrate significantly higher post-course scores on (a) intentions 
to teach in an urban setting, (b) urban education perceptions, and (c) at- 
titudes toward diversity and multiculturalism in schools. 

Research Participants 

During the fall 2007 and spring 2008 semesters, students participating in ten 
courses, which had been redesigned to focus on urban education topics with an 
urban-based field experience, were targeted for this study. A total of 491 students 
enrolled in the redesigned courses, 424 of whom participated in the research. Due 
to significant missing data and anonymous responses, 271 cases were omitted 
from analyses. Full sets of data including both pre- and post-course surveys were 
collected for 153 participants. The findings reported below are based on the 153 
complete cases, constituting a response rate of 31%. 

T he mean age of the respondents was 21.5 (SD =3.3) years. The sample i ncl uded 
87 women (57%). There were 24 freshmen (15.7%), 20 sophomores (13.1%), 26 
juniors (17%), 79 seniors (51.6%), and 4 respondents (2.6%) who did not specify. 
Onehundredthirty-sevenparticipantsidentifiedasWhite(89.5%),5asB lack (3.3%), 
6 as Latino/a (3.9%), and 5 respondents (3.3%) did not identify their race/ethnicity. 
Eleven respondents (7.2%) indicated attending high school in an urban setting, 97 
(63.4%) i n asuburban hi gh school , 37 (24.2%) i n a rural high school , and 8 respondents 
(5.2%) did not indicate their high school setting. One hundred forty-three students 
(94%) declared a major in education, and 132 (86%) respondents expressed that they 
planned to begi n work! ng as a teacher upon graduati on. A t the begi nni ng of the study, 
103 respondents (67%) indicated having little or no experience in an urban school 
setting. Asa central component of the CDG project, 89 students (58%) participated 
in the clinical urban experience and 64 (42%) did not go on an experiential trip. 

Instruments 

In order to evaluate the effects of the redesigned courses on students’ attitudes 
and perceptions, the study was conducted in a pre- and post-course survey design. 
Students in ten newly redesigned courses were asked to complete a survey during 
the first weeks of the fall 2007 and spring 2008 semesters and then again at the 
end of each respective semester. Two prior administrations of the pre/post survey 
design were conducted with redesigned courses in fall 2006 and spring 2007 to 
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pilot the instrument. The survey instrument included four measures and is listed 
in theAppendix: 

• The Urban Teaching Intentions (UTI) scale; 

• The Urban Education Perceptions (U EP) scale; 

• TheTeacher M ulticultural Attitudes Scale (TM AS); and 

• TheTeacher Sense of Efficacy Scale (TSES). 

The UTI and UEP measures were specifically designed for this study and were 
composed of six and nine items, respectively. The UTI scale measured students' 
intentions to teach in an urban setting once they graduate; higher scores indicated 
greater intent! on to teach in an urban school. T he U EP scale measured participants' 
endorsement of stereotypical beliefs about urban schools and is scored so that 
higher scores indicated more positive attitudes toward urban education. The first 
pi lot administrations of the UTI scale (fall 2006 and spring 2007) yielded adequate 
reliabilities of .87 and .88, respectively.TheUEP scale also demonstrated adequate 
reliabilities during the pilot administrations, yielding alphas of .74 and .77 during 
the fall 2006 and spring 2007 semesters. Using the current sample, the UTI and 
UEP scales demonstrated internal consistency alphas of .82 and .70, respectively, 
for the pre-course survey administration, and .77 and .72, respectively, for the 
post-course survey administration. 

TheTMASisa 20-item survey instrument designed to measure multicultural 
awarenessof teachers working in kindergarten through grade 12 (Ponterotto, B aluch, 
Greig, & Rivera, 1998). The wording of some items was adapted for administra- 
tion to pre-service teachers. Previous work has demonstrated the reliability and 
validity of the scale (Ponterotto et al., 1998) and higher scores indicated more 
favorable attitudes toward multiculturalism in the classroom. During the first and 
second pilot administrations, the modified TM AS scaleyielded alphas of .85 and 
.84. Employing the current sample, the observed alpha for this scale was .88 for 
the pre-course administration and .90 for the post-course administration. 

The TSES has a long-form (24 items) and a short-form (12 items) each of 
which measures a respondent's sense of efficacy as a teacher or pre- service teacher, 
which is "a judgment of his or her capabilities to bring about desired outcomes of 
student engagement and learning, even among those students who may bedifficult 
or unmotivated" (Tschannen-M oran & Woolfolk Hoy, 2001, p. 783). The short- 
form was utilized for this study. The instrument developers reported an alpha of 
.90 for this short form (Tschannen-M oran & Woolfolk Hoy, 2001). For this study, 
six items that were relevant to urban education were added to the scale yielding an 
18-item measure. Higher scores indicated greater self-efficacy in the classroom. 
During the pi lot administrations, the observed alphas for the scale were .83 and .91. 
Reliability remained high with the current sample, yielding alphas of .91 and .94 
for the pre-course and post-course administrations, respectively. Thus, the added 
items had little effect on the scale's reliability. 
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Results 

Major Analyses 

The data supported hypothesis 1. A paired-samples t-test was conducted to 
determine if there was a significant increase in urban teaching intentions (UTI) 
from the pre-course survey (Time 1) to the post-course survey (Time2).A statisti- 
cally significant increase over time in UTI was observed, t(151)=-3.01, p=.003. 
Participants’ UTI scores went from 3.03 (SD=.79) to 3.20 (SD=.77), on a scale of 
1 to 5. Respondents participating in the clinical experience demonstrated slightly 
higher UTI scores (M =3.26) than those who did not (M =3.11) atTime 2, although 
not significantly. 

Using data atTime 1 and Time 2, hierarchical multiple regressions werecon- 
ducted to test hypothesis 2. The demographic variables of race/ethnicity and high 
school setting were entered in the first step as control variables. The variables of 
self-rated experience in an urban school (per their respective high school setting), 
urban education perceptions (UEP), and multicultural attitudes (TMAS) were 
entered in the second step as hypothesized main predictors. Table 1 displays the 
results of these analyses. 

Entered as a control, participants’ respective high school setting emerged as a 


Table I. 

Hierarchical Multiple Regression of Urban Teaching Intentions (UTI) 

onto Demographic, Experiential, and Attitudinal Predictors at Time I and Time 2 



Time 1 
AR2 

Time2 

(3 AR2 

(3 

Step 1: Control variables 

.091**“ 

.023“ 


Race/ethnicity 


-.120 

-.070 

HS setting 


-.252** 

-.121 

Step 2: M ain variables 

250**b 

165**d 


Urban experience 


.221** 

.162 

UEP 


.387** 

.271** 

TMAS 


.138 

.187* 

Total R2 

.341 

.188 



Note: Race/ethnicity (coded 0 for Non-Whites and 1 for Whites): HS setting (coded 0 for Urban HS 
and 1 for N on-urban HS); urban experience was on a continuum ranging from 1 (no experience at aii) 
to 5 (extensive experience). 

*(p<.05) 

**(p<01) 

= F change (2, 146)=7.29, p=.001. 

^ F change (5, 143)=14.82, p=.000. 

^F change (2, 146) =1.72, p=.183. 

F change (5, 143) = 6.60, p=.000. 
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significantpredictorof urban teaching intentions atTi me 1. This finding indicates that 
those students from urban high schooisexhibitedsignificantiy more intent to teach in 
an urban setting. A ii of the main predictors exhibited a significant reiationship with 
UTI at either Time 1 and/or Time 2. Seif-rated urban experience emerged as a signifi- 
cant predictor of urban teaching intentions at Time 1. That is, students who started 
with more extensive urban schooi experiences voiced stronger intentions to become 
urban teachers. The most robust predictor, urban education perceptions, exhibited a 
positive reiationship with UTI at both Time 1 and Time 2. At Time 2, muiticuiturai 
attitudes were positiveiy reiated to the UTI scale. These findings indicate that those 
students who had or developed more positive perceptions of urban education and 
multiculturalism/diversity exhibited more intent to teach in an urban setting. 

As detailed, the data supported hypothesis 2. Pre-service teachers' intentions 
to teach in an urban setting were positively related to their urban education percep- 
tions, attitudes towards multicultural ism in schools, and personal level of exposure 
to such a setting. These results suggest that participants’ previous experiences, 
knowledge, and attitudes are important predictors of their intention to teach in an 
urban setting. In sum, all five predictor variables combined to explain 34% of the 
variance in UTI scores at Time 1 and 19% atTime 2. 

Hypothesis 3 received no significant support. ANOVAs were run to test the 
effect atTime 2 of having had attended an experiential trip. Trip participants dem- 
onstrated higher scores on the UTI scale (M =3.26) than students not participating 
in a trip (M =3.11). Respondents completing a trip also scored higher on the UEP 
(M=3.16) andTMAS (M=3.95) scales, compared to their non-trip counterparts 
with a mean score of 3.03 on UEP and 3.79 on TM AS. Although these mean levels 
were higher for trip participants, no statistically significant differences were found 
on UTI, UEP, orTMAS atTime 2. 


Post-hoc Analyses 

In addition to assessing the hypotheses, a number of supplemental post-hoc 
analyses were run to investigate other potentially significant relationships. 

Additional t-tests were conducted to determine if there was a significant 
changein participants’ levels on the other study variables (i.e., UERTMAS, and 
TSES). Participants’ UEP scores increased significantly from Time 1 to Time 2, 
t(152)=-3.23, p=.002. Participants' TM AS scores also increased, although not 
significantly, 3.82 (SD=.48) atTime 1 to 3.88 (SD=.54) atTime 2. TSES scores 
rose significantly overtime, t(146)=-2.87, p=.005. Again, all scores are on a scale 
from 1 to 5. Table 2 depicts the means and correlations for the four scales. 


Discussion 

Almost 25% of this state’s public school students presently reside in its eight 
largest cities(lllinoisStateBoard of Education, 2008). None of these eight school 
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Table 2. 

Inter-correlations be tween Variables. 

Variable 

M (SD) 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 7 8 

1. UTI (Timel) 

3.03 (.79) 

- 





2. UTI (Time 2) 

3.20 (.77) 

.63** 

- 




3. UEP (Timel) 

2.96 (.49) 

4Q*:^ 

.31** 

- 



4. UEP (Time2) 

3.10 (.52) 

.29** 

.32** 

.45*^ 



5.TMAS (Timel) 

3.82 (.48) 

.25** 

.27** 

.07 .26** 

- 


6.TMAS (Time2) 

3.88 (.54) 


.28** 

.05 .20* 

.75** 

- 

7.TSES (Timel) 

3.95 (.50) 

.41** 

.34** 

.34** .28** 

.18* 

.19* - 

8.TSES (Time2) 

4.05 (.55) 

.30** 

.30** 

.27** .38** 

.20* 

.33* .60** - 


* p<.05 

p<.01 


districts madeAY P in 2008 with an average of oniy 58% of their students meeting 
or exceeding state standards in aii subjects. Coiiectiveiy, 66.7% of these districts’ 
students are iow income (ranging from 45% to 84%), and 25.9% of them are White 
(ranging from 2.4% to 52.9%). Given these statistics, it behooves teacher education 
programs in the state to ask whether they are preparing their pre-service teachers 
to iive and teach in these urban communities. 

In 2002, f acuity and staff at the host university started asking themseives these 
questions and soon reaiized that the answers to both were "no." Efforts have been 
underway ever since, by a graduaiiy increasing cadre of staff and students, to rem- 
edy this situation. The urban teacher preparation (UTP) course deveiopment grant 
(CDG) program reported in this articie constitutes just one of the inter-connected 
fronts through which this initiative is being waged. Whiie the program requires 
considerabie human and financiai resources and its resuits, as reported above, are 
as yet modest, we beiieve the iatter are in the right direction. 

Specificaiiy, participation in a course redesigned to focus on urban education 
significantiy increased or enhanced participating pre-service teachers’ intentions 
to teach in an urban setting, their perceptions of urban education, their attitudes 
toward diversity and muiticuituraiism, and their efficacy toward urban teaching. 
Furthermore, the course-embedded urban fieid experience seemed to reinforce 
and augment the positive effects of participation in the redesigned UTP courses, 
aithough not as significantiy as anecdotai evidence suggests. Finaiiy, study sub- 
jects’ intentions to teach in an urban setting werepositiveiy reiated with moreopen 
and informed urban education perceptions, positive attitudes toward diversity and 
muiticuituraiism, and more personai exposure to urban settings. 
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In light of these findings, we believe the UTP CDG program warrants ongoing 
support at the host university, replication at other institutions, and further study. The 
remai nder of this discussion outlines somekey concerns regard! ngitsongoing support 
and replication as well as central questions that future research should examine. 

Ongoing Support and Replication 

While three years may be sufficient time to design and implement an educa- 
tional innovation, it is hardly long enough to work out all its kinks and to evaluate 
its immediate, ongoing, and longterm effects and to conduct cost/benefit analyses. 
Unfortunately, most external funding sources do not last much longer than three 
years, so unless innovations are funded internally from the outset or successfully 
incorporate means to sustain themselves internally once established with external 
stimulus, they fizzle out unless new external funds are secured. 

The UTP CDG initiative incorporates some but perhaps not sufficient means 
forlong-term internal sustainability. On the one hand, onceafaculty member rede- 
signs a course, as long as s/he continues to be assigned that course, s/he is likely to 
teach its redesigned version. In our case, three out of the 24 grantees have si nee I eft 
the host university; however, in each instance, another faculty member has picked 
up and is teaching a UTP-version of that course. The remaining 21 grantees still 
teach their redesigned courses and other courses influenced by their redesign work. 
Equally important, over half of them have become involved in other aspects of the 
host university’s UTP initiative, indicating that investing in faculty bears rich, even 
if unpredictable, dividends. 

On the other hand, an integral part of redesigned courses is an urban field 
experience, grant-supported funds for which decreased by half each program year 
and expired completely at the end of the three-year federal grant (though efficient 
use of funds allowed for a fourth, no-cost extension year). While some departments 
have absorbed some of the costs not covered through the grant or by participating 
students, many could not, and none as yet is prepared to continue doing so entirely on 
its own. Thus, uni ess other university funds or new external grant sources are secured 
to subsidize these course-embedded urban field experiences, they will not continue, 
and the long-term difference they might make to help fill hard-to- staff urban schools 
with well prepared teachers will never be known. This hampers the UTP efforts of 
large-model teacher education programs based outside urban communities. 

How long will funding for urban field experiences be necessary? While there 
will always be students at the host university who would benefit educationally from 
such field experiences, the multi plefronts of this university's UTP partnership should 
reduce this need. Two of these fronts involve nurturing teacher college prep clubs 
at partner high schools in the host university’s partner urban district and providing 
transitional support for the district’s graduates who come to the university to study 
(NourieSi Lee, 2006). Given that most pre- service teachers want to go home to teach, 
recruiting more urban district graduates to become teachers and do at least some of 
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their preparation at the host institution is iikeiy to increase the number of graduates 
who want to student teach and pursue their teaching career in the partner district. 
Indeed, this study found that students from urban highschooisexhibitedsignificantiy 
more intent to teach in an urban setting. This is consistent with findings by Bradiey 
and Loadman (2005) and prior studies cited therein (p. 18). Furthermore, by bring- 
ing their experiences and perspectives into university ciassrooms, these urban-raised 
pre-service teachers wiii aiso influence the campus- based education of their feiiow 
teacher education students, possi biy influencing someof them aiso to choose to student 
teach and teach in urban communities. As this "pi peiine" for urban students, most of 
whom are Latino/a, Biack, and iower-income, starts to flow in earnest, the need for 
course-embedded urban fieid experiences at the host university shouid iessen, even if 
educationaiiy it wiii ai ways remain of vaiue. But at a minimum, ten years of funding 
for these UTP initiatives are needed to estabiish this teacher pi peiine and judge its 
success. This is how iong itwouid take ninth grade students to proceed through high 
schooi and, with the support of a teacher coiiege prep ciub, the transitionai bridge 
program, and mentorship whiie in coiiege, to graduate with a teaching degree and 
become inducted into the fieid through two years of fuii-ti me teaching. 

These UTP initiatives have been recognized as exempiary by professionai 
associations such as the A meri can Association of Coiieges for Teacher Education 
(A ACTE) and the Nationai Network for Educationai Renewai (NN ER), and Arne 
Duncan, now theU.S. Secretary of Education, has recommended they berepiicated 
(personai communication, October 28, 2008). If each public university in the host 
university's state established a community-based presence in one or more under- 
resourced community that could eventually be tapped by the other universities in 
the network, a state-wide multi-directional teacher education pipeline for urban 
and other high-need schools could result. While urban communities and schools 
represent the highest need at present, there is no reason why other high-need com- 
munities in rural and small town areas could not also become focal points of such 
a network over time. 


Future Research 

As with most research, this study has answered some questions while raising 
others. A number of additional research questions could expand the scope of this 
study and help to clarify the results. First and foremost, given the discrepancy be- 
tween anecdotal evidence and the finding of this study regarding thefi eld experience, 
further research is needed to ascertain the impact and cost-benefit analysis of the 
course-embedded urban field trip. Both qualitative and quantitative methods should 
beemployed to explore both the short- and long-term consequences of this curricular 
innovation for those who participate compared to those who do not. It may be that 
thosewhodonotparticipateareneverthelessindirectly influenced because participants 
share about and process the experience in class. Itmay also be that the challenge of 
teaching in hard-to-staff schools becomes much more real to participants, sobering 
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their responses to survey questions in ways that are productive for the iongevity of 
their empioyment in an urban schooi once they accept a job there. M ixed methods 
and iongitudinai research are needed to examine such compiexities. 

Second, coiiecting and anaiyzing certain quaiitative data couid heip to iiiu- 
minate how facuity changed their courses and which eiements of the redesigned 
courses were most (and ieast) effective in the minds of students. Anaiyses couid 
aiso determine how these eiements are simiiar or differ across discipiines. For 
exampie, whiie students in many of the redesigned courses compieted a reflection 
or journaiing assignment, the variations in content, guided questioning, and the 
activity’s stated purpose among courses couid have considerabiy different impacts. 
Determining how effective certain assignments, such asthisone, wereacrossvari- 
ouscourseswouidinformfuturecoursecurricuia by providing specific assessments 
backed up by evidence and exampie. This evidence couid aiso heip instructors in 
specificdiscipiineschoosemoreeffectiveassignmentsfortheir subject matter, whiie 
steering ciearof others that have proven i ess effective. It couid aiso heip iiiuminate 
why certain combinations were in fact perceived as ineffective, and provide ways 
to improve the assignments through modification. 

Third, iongitudinai data-coiiectiontechniquesshouidbeempioyed to understand 
the influence of UTP involvement on participants’ professionai careers and on the 
educationai achievement of their students. With their increased exposure to urban 
education dueto the redesigned courses, we hypothesize that more students wiii in 
fact continue to pursue thisrouteaftercompieting the courses— that they wiii prefer 
to student teach in urban or other under-served schoois, and subsequentiy try to 
find empioyment in these or simiiar schoois. Whether this is the case and whether 
they remain at and thrive in these positions for iong periods of time are two of the 
centrai questions future research shouid pursue. Comparative anaiyses with their 
counterparts who did not participate in UTP courses or reiated programming are 
aiso needed. 

Finaiiy, because the teacher attrition rate in under-served schoois is signifi- 
cantiy higher than in others, determining ways to iowerthis wouid bebeneficiai 
to the schoois and districts in question. If this can be achieved with reiativeiy 
iow cost at the front end, such as through improving urban teacher preparation 
through this course deveiopment grant program and eariy career support, there 
wiii be a significant overaii monetary savings (because schoois wiii spend iess 
on finding and supporting new hires) and an i ncrease in teacher experience ieveis 
(because teachers wiii stay at thei r posi ti ons for i onger peri ods) . D etermi ni ng the 
most effective ways to interest students in and prepare them for urban teaching 
is therefore of primary importance. Finding and anaiyzing various data to track 
student-teaching piacementand teacher empioyment, retention, and deveiopment 
as ieaders comprise an important subsequent eiement of this research agenda. 
Most of these data are readiiy avaiiabie through quantitative databases, such as a 
state-ievei Teacher Data Warehouse and the Schoois and Staffing Survey (SSAS) 
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of the National Center for Education Statistics, and can be supplemented with 
qualitative studies of alumni. 


Conclusion 

Valuing diversity should be an organizing construct for teacher preparation. 
If to value means to invest increasingly qualified effort over time, then as future 
teachers gain experience with and personal and analytical understandings of ethnic, 
racial , socioeconomic, gender, sexual , li nguistic, rel igious, and otherformsof human 
diversity, they will become more ski I led in how to negotiate, critique, and address 
the societal implications of identity issues within diverse settings. Research and 
experiencefromthisuniversity indicate that hands-on, community- based, immersive 
activities, combined with structured opportunities for critical reflection, provide 
students with powerful tools for examining and possibly rethinking or redrawing 
their cultural maps regarding teaching in under-served urban areas and in vari- 
ously diverse classrooms. Because the public school demographic of the future is 
moving rapidly towards greater cultural diversity and lower economic diversity, it 
is essential that future teachers both come from and have experience during their 
teacher preparation program working with diverse populations. Community-based 
urban teacher preparation will better enablethem to create "communitiesof achieve- 
ment" with their future students and colleagues (M urrell, 2007, pp. 103-128) and 
to recognize themselves as advocates of social justice and public education. 
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Appendix 

Survey Instruments 

U rban Teaching Intentions Scale Items 

1. At this time, I would feel uncomfortable teaching in an urban classroom.* 

2. 1 am likely to pursue my career in an urban setting. 

3. 1 will likely begin my teaching career in an urban school. 

4. 1 am open to the possibility of working in an urban setting. 

5. I'm curious about the long-term urban teaching experience. 

6. 1 want to work in a high-need urban school at least once during my career. 

U rban Education Perceptions Scale Items 

1. In comparison to other schools, urban schools are more difficult to work in.* 

2. U rban schools are predominantly attended by underachieving students.* 

3. Teachers in urban school districts face challenges beyond their resources.* 

4. U rban schools are safe places to work in. 

5. U rban school teachers are equally prepared in comparison to non-urban school teachers. 

6. U rban school students are harder to teach than non-urban school students.* 

7. U rban students have more behavior problems than their non-urban counterparts.* 
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8. U rban students are more respectful toward teachers and peers than their 

non-urban counterparts. 

9. U rban school district administrators are less supportive of their teachers than 

non-urban district administrators.* 

Teacher M ulticultural Attitudes Scale Items 

1. 1 would find teaching a culturally diverse group rewarding. 

2. Teaching methods need to be adapted to meet the needs of a culturally diverse student group. 

3. Sometimes I think there is too much emphasis placed on multicultural awareness 

and training for teachers.* 

4. Teachers have the responsibility to be aware of their students' cultural backgrounds. 

5. It is the teacher's responsibility to invite extended family members to attend parent- 

teacher conferences. 

6. It is not the teacher's responsibility to encourage pride in one's culture.* 

7. As classrooms become more culturally diverse, the teacher's job becomes 

increasingly challenging.* 

8. 1 believe the teacher's role needs to be redefined to address the needs of students 
from culturally different backgrounds. 

9. When dealing with bilingual students, some teachers may misinterpret different 

communication styles as behavior problems. 

10. As classrooms become more culturally diverse, the teacher's job becomes 

increasingly rewarding. 

11. 1 can learn a great deal from students with culturally different backgrounds. 

12. M ulticultural training for teachers is not necessary.* 

13. 1 n order to be an effective teacher, one needs to be aware of cultural differences 
present in the classroom. 

14. In order to be an effective teacher, one needs to be critically aware of one's own 

cultural and socio-economic backgrounds. 

15. In order to be an effective public school teacher, one needs to understand the 

systemic causes of poverty and inequity. 

16. M ulticultural awareness training can help me work more effectively with a 

diverse student population. 

17. Students should learn to communicate in English only.* 

18. Today's curriculum gives undue importance to multiculturalism and diversity.* 

19. Regardless of the racial and ethnic make-up of my class, it is important for all 

students to be aware of multicultural diversity. 

20. Teaching students about cultural diversity will only create conflict in the classroom.* 

Teacher Sense of Efficacy Scale Items 

If you worked in an urban school, how much do you think you could... 

1. Control disruptive behavior in the classroom? 

2. Motivate students who show low interest in school work? 

3. Get students to believe they can do well in school work? 

4. Help your students to analyze the socio-economic conditions of their lives and 

communities? 

5. Help your students to value learning? 

6. C raft good questions for your students? 
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7. Get children to follow classroom rules? 

8. Get students to help create effective classroom rules and standards? 

9. Calm a student who is disruptive or noisy? 

10. M ediate a conflict between students? 

11. Establish a classroom management system? 

12. U se a variety of assessment strategies? 

13. Provide an alternative explanation or example when students are confused? 

14. Assist families in helping their children do well in school? 

15. Implement alternative strategies in your classroom? 

16. Voice your opinion about educational matters to school administrators? 

17. Voice your opinion about educational matters to senior teachers? 

18. Voice your opinion about educational matters to district administrators? 

Note. All Items were listed on a LIkert-type scale ranging from 1 to 5. Reverse scored Items are Indi- 
cated with *. 
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